THE RATOLIFF ALLS 


A SAGA. 


The Clan of Allen mmot have been very large for the 
name is widely met with among groupe of people who are 
apparently quite unconnected. 

The family from whom we come is of north country 
tion. Its origin is obscure, but records which go back 
ly to the reign of James I. show that a #illiem Allen - or 
Allin - for the mame is epelt indifferently in both ways — 
lived at that time in a emall Yorkshire village called Thome — 
Salvin. He wae not, we are told, a native of the place, but 
he married a young woman of the neighbourhood named Alice 
Barlow, settled down there and there brought up hie family. 
Hie calling in life ie not mentioned, but ae the two sons who "i 
survived are described, respectively, ae “mason” and “Labourcr*, f 
it seems likely that theis father made hie iiving in some = 4«“ 
similiar way. 

My brother, the late Clement Young Sturge took a good 
deal of paine to find out what could be learned about the 
family on the spot, and at hie death left a sum of money to | 
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Wiliemflen 
of 
Toorpe Salem 


Raintin ancestors. He direeted thet the sibjects chose 
ehould illustrate honest tof] in one or another of ite many 
forme. It was o labour of love for those, on whom the duty 
devolved, to choose suitable designe from pietures by the old 
Masters. * 
Pandle representing the thepherds watching their 
dy nicht, the husbandman at hie daily task, and the 
oue droucht of fiches, suggest the various forms of 
labour on which we depent for food and clothing: while 
depict necessary handicrafte 1tke thoee of the macon and 
weaver. In one may be seen St. Peul working at hie trade 
of tent making; another one shows us Chriet in the Carpenter's 
shop. The whole may be paid fitly to Mllustrate the beauty 
and dignity of momal work. é 
he do not know much about any of these early Allens; 
probably they were hard-headed Yorkehirenen, industrious and 
expend and not without a vein of north-country hunour. 
Williem and Alice Allen had eeveral children of whom 
qhomae anh iwerd gurvived childhood ond a dsughter Tit 
It te from Thomas (b.1665) the “mason” that we are descended; 
but we know nothing about him exoet that in 1693 or 4 he 
married Flizsbeth - (surname unknowm). Our 
with the family may be ssid to begin with their son John 
(born in 1696), for he married another Tligabeth named 
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John Allen 


% 
Trorpt Salven 


- Bildemith and it is this Tildemith marriage which supplier a | 


Glue to the ciroumetances which Led hie children to leave the ai 
olé home ani eettle in London. The Wildemithe were 2 Roman y 
Catholic family, aleo of Thorpe Salvin who had intermarried 

with the Allens in a former generation: probably they were of 4 
similar social standing: but they mst have bees people of 
some enterprise for one of them - probably a brother of flisa- h 
bethe - removed to London and carried on 2 Brewery of some 4 
repute at Yeetminster. ‘This offered advantageous openings for — 
country cocnexione of which evidently they were not slow to 
avail themeclvee for John'e son William went te London and 
entered his relative's Brevery. In this way he learned the 
bueiness, so thet he was able to start on hie own account 
while quite a young man. 

Although he had married e@ Roman Catholic John Allen 
seems to have remained a protestant and to heve brought up hi . 
chiléren in the Ohureh of England, for their names duly appear 
in the beptiomal register of Thorpe Salvin Church, A curious . 
tradition recorded by his great grandeon William Allen of J 
Dorking confirss this. 

“poor sunt Prior, he eald “was very weakly @nd it we 
thought she might die in the night in which che firet can the 
light end 20 poor John (or Jack) hed to saddle hie aes at 
midnight, asd fetch the parson to baptice her. But the good hi 
man wes in bed and refused to get up: at which Jack wazed oar 
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wroth and threatened to fetch the priest from the Hall 
(the residence of the Duke of Norfolk) to ‘fetish’ her, and so 
to make a Panist of her. The appeal roused the parson and he 
aid the needful." 

This incident gives ue a glimee of the character of 
John. He was evidently a man of a lively rather peppery 
temperament, who mew his own mind and how to get what he 
wanted. It is all we should ever have heard of him were it 
not for a fragment of a journal kept by a grandson, o later 
John Allen, in 1777. He (the younger John) telle of a 
journey which was undertaken by his father (William) and 
Sten mother from their home at Wapping, in Jume of that year, 
to visit the aged parents in Yorkshire who, he says, “are not 
likely to live Loni. They travelled in a one-horee chaise 
which he (the younger John) had spent moh time in putting tn 
order, cleaning the harnese and secing that oll wae tent and 
fit for the rough roade to be encountered. It wae a great 
event and there wag a gathering of interested relations to 
witnese the grand departure and give then a good send off. 

Six days later came a letter reporting their safe arri- 
val at Sorksop: “Orandfather", the travellers report - “was 
as well ae could be expected (he wae 61),but had almost lost 
hie sight. other was “in ae good health as the last time . 


et 


she was with then®. This shows that notwithetanding the 


difficulties ef dietence, family fecling was strong, eo that 
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from time to time they meneged to meet. It must have been 
nearly the last vieit, for two years later both the old 
people died. ; 

William Allen, the son of the above mentioned John or 
Jack Allen and father of the diarist wae born at Thorpe Salvin 
in 1750 and, ae T have eaid, when quite @ youth went to London 
anc entered the Wildemith's Srevery. Tt mst have been about 
the year 1750 that one day when walking in the Stran4 he met ‘ 
@ young woman named Ann Birkhead who handed him e note of 
invitation to a public meetin: of Friends. He attended the 
meeting and thie proved the turning point in hic life, for 
his accociation with thet body of kindly folk ended not only 
in hie joining the Society of Friends, but in hie following up 
the acquaintance with the young Quakeress and their marriage 
two years later (1752). 

on hie first setting up for himeelf in London, William's 
sieter Mlizabeth, then a girl of 19 or 20, Left howe and 
went to keep house for him. It must have been an agresable 
change for a country lase fresh from a quiet Yorkshire village. 
Elizabeth - aftersards knom as “Aunt Prior® - wae the baby 
whose baptiem, when she was a fow hours old, was the cause of 
so much perturbation. A not very pleasing story te told by 
my wother, in her little book, "Farily Records", of her 
when her brother wae about to marry. Weddings, according to 
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quaker usage, were illegal at that time, so, ae Friends refused 
to be married in Church, everything possible vas done to 
secure publicity and good order. The contracting parties had 
to appear at the monthly Meeting and personally announce their 
intentions. Careful enquiries were then instituted as to 
consent of parents and their clearness fron other marriage 
engagements, and only when satisfactory aseuronees had been 
received on these pointe that leave wae given to proceed. 
Accordincly Silliam wrote to his father asking for a formal 
note of arproval. Time paseed on and as no anewer wae forth- 
coming, he wrote agein. Mic father replied that he hed al- 
ready cent the desired certificate. William then asked his 
sieter whether she knew anything about it) upon which she re- 
luctantly produced it from her pocket. Unwilling to lose her 
comfortable post she had kept it back as long ae she could, 
Clearly 21izabeth wae not an amiable young woman. If 
tradition tele truly, she wee @ “regular old-fashioned seold*. 
She mast however have hed another side to her character and 
gome personal attractions, for later on she followed her 
brother's example and joined the Society of Friends, and in 
middle life she married a Friend named Pryor. Of Uncle prysr 
we know nothing eat al}; perhaps he did not live very long; 
but we meet with “Aunt Pryor” in John Allen's journal @ the 
kindly sunt who welcomes a huhgry nephew to her het * 
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and treate hin to slices of bem ant beer, in return for which 

he aaas up her seoounte and does odd jobe. "ant Pryor’ | 
figures too nony years afterserde, in Letters mektten by John's ; 
widow and daughter. dhe lived to be ninety and was the object F 
of their constant care and solic tude. 

Joba Allen, the elder, and Mlisabeth (silédemith) hed tro 
younger children, beside filliam ana Wiigabeth. Susannah (bh 3 
and Job (b.1736). Of Job and hie descendants ⁊ stall have 
something to say later on. Susennsh married Francis Clayton y 
of Chiswick, Theiy son Hollie, who joined the Society of 
Prienie, icft meny ¢eecendante of whom one, the late Alderman 
Francte C. clayton, wae a well-known anil honoured citisen of 
Birsinghan. 

nut I muct go back to the ancestor of our branch of the 
family, the elder son, Willie, who beceme @ brewer in London. 

illiem must have been an sble energetic young men to 
be able to carry ant etart for himeelf when he ear only twenty 
two. fe now nothing of the years that followed Me narriage, 
exoept that three children were born: Princtite (b.2753), 
ann (b.175%), and my Great Grandfather John (b.1757). The 
young other died tvo yeare after the birth of her little bey 
and when next we meet with Sillfiem, it fe hie second wife, 
Mary Kendell, whom he married in the following yesz, who ie the 


busy head of hie large household. She eeeme to a 
@ mee. 
( . 


kind and affectionate etepmother, and is always referred to 
by John in hie journal as “Kother® or “Mere". 

The acoidental preservation of thie fragment of John's 
diary, which was written when he was a youth of nineteen, 
furnishes ue with a vivid pleture of the family life; although 
it only covers a period of six monthe - from February to July { 
L777. Tt 4e Like drawing aside @ curtain and having revesled 
to ue the dafly doings of a middle clacs cusker fently in the 
firct half of the reign of George TIT. Cne fe able to fol— J 
low the interests and oceupations of the young people until i 
one feels ac if one imew them all personally. Then the curtain 
abruptiy érope and they vanish inte the darkness of oblivion. 

The family lived in Betta Street, an obecure exet end 
quarter, now diffieult to identify, acer the Brevery of which 
Sillior Allen was the Manager, his eon Jobn working under hin 
almost like one of the hired workmen, but diligently learning 
(noteithetanding some cegasional friction) to be proficient in 
all deartnente ené qualifying to be ite future head. 

The dvellinghouse must have been large and comfortable, 
for not only wae there room for the family, but for frequent 
vieitore, se well ac for three gizle who ceem to have been 
adopted by the Allene, as they Lived there on the footing of 
Qsughters. Who these girls wore and what their relationship 
wes does not appear, nor do we know what became of then. They 
were probably the orphen daughters of some near relation whom 
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Silliom Allen with true Christian kindness hed adopted. Jobn 
live! in the midet of thie bevy of girls and their friends, and | 
gives a graphic account of the lively times they enjoyed in the 
intervals of hie work. The three aisters bore the romantic 9 
names of Conatantaa, Neste and Delia. The two laet were till — 
mere schoolgirls; but Conctantia was older and we have an amus~ 
ing account of her vacillations when it had been settleé that 
she should accompany her sister Lavinia who wee returning to her 
home at liewoanetle on Tyne and had iavited Constantia toe pay her 
a visit. 
“4mo.18. terothy Siggun and Aon King sac to set all today 
for Newcastle in the “Kary".  Lavinks goes with them and 
Constantia being invited by her to Neweastle and having consent 
of parties concerned, agrees to venture the cease in company with 
them. I attended them to Gam]. Robingon*s on the water efde and 
he conducted ue in hie boat to the ship ... We found the eabin 
& very epacious and commodious one, but the veesel aid not sail 
so soon ae wae appointed.  Levinia then returned on shore with 
ue to weit with Constantia till all things were ready for wail ing 
+++ It proved a éull evening and winde contrazy, ao they re- 
turned home, being previously informed the ehip would net eat) 
till next day at noon. e 4 
19th. A fine morning, Constantia, being discouraged at the d 
proceetings of yeoterday gave over all intentions of going with 
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Lavinfa to the north, and having just received a request from & 
fricnd at Wewoastle to buy a few particulars for her, they 
accordingly departed se soon as breakfast wan over to Smithfield 9 
te exeoute the commiesion, thinking they would be returned oF 
before ye ship weighed anchor. They had not left the house’ 
long before ©. Robinson came to inform them the ship was going | 
down the river: nothing wae left for me to do but to pursue 
after them ac fact ex T could, which I did, but did not over 
take them till they had got to Smithfield and had bought what 
they wanted. They directly Left the house and I waited t111 
the paresl vas bundled up, and then pursued them back again, 
cont sata then in Kewgate Street, took conch in Cheapside to 
make more speed which brought ue to $. Robinson's. We then put 
Leviniate baggage in, a8 Constantia had determined not to go. 
After 2 little time we came up with the ship and sll got fn. 
The agreeable company end commoéiousness of the osbin cauced 
Constantin again to change her mind, and 1, being informed of it 
aske? the Captain 4f 1 was possible T could again overtske 
the: if I went back for her baggage. He told me he thought 
I could with a pair of osrs reach them about Gremwich. 1 
immediately went back in the same boat, hired oare and a fresh 
boat and followed with the said baggage and they was sailed very 
near ae low ee Greenwich before I could board them again; so 
thet after I had delivered up all my charges I left them in 
good spirits and wishing them a safe passage and a short one, 
About 2 o'clock in the afternoon returned home to Dinner,* 
(10) 


For veveral days following their departure John reporte 
the wind oe "hich" and "boisterous" eo that we are not 
to read abet a month later, when Constantia returned, that she 
came back by coach. Doubtless she had had enough of the ses. — 
The journey by road took about two days, he telle uc. ' 

We see from the foregoing extracte thet John was a good= 
nature? youth willing to humour the capricious fancies of a 
girl who (id not know her own mind. It is a pity that se know 
nothing of her later history. 

fhe family of hie uncle Job lived not far off and added 
not a little to the gaiety of the circle. A young cousin of 
Job Allen's wife named Martha Stafford wae staying with then 
at that tine, with whom John promptly fell in love. He makes 
frequent referenee to the delightful °Patty" whom he conetimes 
had to escort back to Uncle Job*s when she had etayed to tea 
and whom it wae such a pleasure to see sitting in the oppos- 
ite gatlery shen they all went to meeting? hile John's 
parents went north to see the old grandparete, Patty stayed 
with the Sapping family and John records with boyish gucte 
the tricks which the young people played upon each other. 
“No wonder" remarke my brother Clement, who edited the diary, 
thet kindly uncles looked in from time to time “to see how 
we fared." John, however, had been left in charge of the 
forks and was evidently very anxious that all showld go on 
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vell during hie father’s absence. Mie father we not in 
fact always easy to please: he sas, ae will be seen later, @ 
man of high principle, conscientious in hie buciness dealings 
and an esteemed Minister among Friends, but he hed inherited 
sonething of hie father's peppery temper, se we learn from 
come entries in the diary. Perhaps John was sometines 
thoughtlese or stupid, although he seane to have kept vell at 
bie work; at any rate his father lost patience at times as 
we learn from the following :).- 


5 mo. 5 1777- A fine day in respect to Weather, but con~ 
trarily eo with me, being ag on 


night: never to be fo by me but perhans 
Mteratet + "for ay *) in 
goilt on my side.* 


28th. Much moderated today to the tien of 
certain of the family in ay b last night. 


29th. Deal of work in the morning. Father went to mesting, 
but tarried at home in the Afternoon, an 


for me, not able to do hardly tree oe a 
currin. hie Viepl ensure: almost drove Put ate. 

Theee stormy times passed of, however. . 

uy brother Clement in hie interesting introduction to the 
diary comments on the open-handed hospitality everyehere 
shown by Friends. All, - both old and young ~ made ® practice 
of regularly attending the monthly meetings of business which 
vere helé in rotation at the various mesting houses cormrieed 
tn the “quarterly Meeting". The loos] Friends all kept epen 
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house. Such of the viettors ae desired it were provided 7 
with lodging, while for those whe only came for the day there 
was @ bountiful spread in every home. This hospitable zule 
wae duly obrerved even when the principals were away. John, — 
on one such oeoneion, recorde that although he was the only a 
member of the family at hone, “there wae 2 full board at 
dinner, having the company of three old women and four young 
men.* Tt is pleasant to picture John doing the honours on . 
dbehelf of hie ebsent parents; ‘not perhaps without some aire 
of importance, but paying kindly attention to the comfort of 
his quests. These gatherings afforded many opportunities for 
social intercourse. although the setual business was carried 
on separately, “Xen Friends" and “Women Friende® sitting apart 
and communicating through a messenger. The Zomen had lese 
businese than the ment but it was conducted with the cone 
punctilioug attention te good onder, and thus At ome about 
that the young people of both sexes were early trained to 
deel with affaire. The fact that men and women now cit to- 
gether hee made no ebange in thie respect, amd there can be 
Little doubt thet this aptitude for business combined with a 
high moral etanderd and absolute integrity, hae helped to 
give Friends, aea body, the weight and importance, mite out 
Proportion to their numbers, which they have long enjoyed, 
Jolm Allen's sisters, who were older than himself were 
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grow up, and the marriage of the younger one, — Ann = to 
John Miller took place in March. Shortly before the wedding 
the Allens gave a farewell party to her young friende. Among 
the girle who were present, we notice the memes of our two 
Great Grandmothers - Klisabeth Warsh, John Allen's future 

wife - for he aid not marry Patty after all - and Setey 

Belch - later Harris - whose doughter Mlizabeth in 1816 mar- 
ried John's son, Charles, and wae the delightful grandmother 
of my childish recollectione. 

Keeording to the custom of the day her elder eister 
Priscilla accompanied the bride when she left the paternal roof 
for her new home, for there wag no wedding tour. ‘Two days 
after the ceremony John notes - * 


"3 mo. 15. A sorrowfull day to our family 
sioterts Leaving 80-9."ith her hacheat, be Sore" 


Five years afterwards Prieoilia aleo left the old home. 
In 1782 she married William Knight of Chelmsford. uy Nother 
remembered seeing her grest Aunt in her old age, "She was" 
she saye, “a clever woman, but vory eccentric; 2 trying wife 
to a kind end long-suffering buehand, and a severe mother to 
her children". She seems, 2n fact, to have inherited some 
of the lees attractive qualities of “Aunt Pryor”. er 
appearence & good deal repelled her young niece. “She had", 
says my mother, “a very plain fees, rendered more peculiar by 
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straggling ill-kept grey hair, patohes of black plecter on 
her cheeke and a Quaker muslin cap not too carefully put on*. } 
Perhaps in thie deseription, we should make some allowance for 
the natural intolerance of youth in judging of the infirmities — 
of the old; but she wae evidently a very peouliar person. ; 

Ann Willer and Priseilis Knight both left children. A 
grandson of Ann"s + Dr. William Allen Miller, — Professor of 
Chemictry of King's Collese, wae a chemist of some eminence 
in hie day. : 

There was a large family of Knight's, but they have left ; 
no descendente. They figure largely however in letters which 
have come down to us and like their mother were people of ’ 
etrons individuelity which amounted im some cases te eccentric- 
ity. The eldest daughter, Prisellla, seeme to heave deen a 
pereon of considerable mental power: che was the intimate 
frienc of her cougin Hannah, the eldest deughter of John 
Allen; but T should think had net had so good an e@ucation. 
They corresponded regulerly until her death in 1820: some 
lettere written by Hannah Allen, to be quoted later, were 
adézesse’ to her, 

Of mother deughter - Ann = my mother writes: “She was a 
character infest; he had a masouline intellect, overlaid 
with great peouliarity and ecomtrioity®. Ann Knight wae 
one of the very early pioneers of the Women's Movement in thie 
country. To the amazement and scandal of her relatives she 
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che ctarted an agitation for obteining the Suffrage for Women! | 
At that time (1940-1850), “writes my mother, “the subject 4 
had hardly been beoached on this side of the Atlantic eo that | 
when we heard Ann Knight deliver her strong opinions ia 4 
favour of Women’s Righte, it appeared to most as if she wes 
little better than a ranting enthusiast. Mer denunciations 
were tremendous, and her prophecies of what women mot come 
day do and become were almost like wild ravings". 

such ie the impression made upon contemoraries by people 
who are before their time. Probably almost all the reforme 
for which she eo hotly contested are now accepted ee matters 
of course, ani fora part of the law of the land. 

I may ad@ that my mother herself many years afterwards 
became a warm advodate of fomen's Suffrage. 


we met now go back and follow the fortunes of an earlier 
generation, 

As I have said, John Allen dié¢ not marry Patty Stafford. 
We do not know why. Perhape his affeetion cooled. Perhers 
ghe refused him. Perhape che married some one else; or she 
may have died young. Anyhow nothing is known of her history 
except what ic so naively told im John's diary. Tt would seen 
that she wre not a Friend ae her name does not appear in eny 
Quaker regictere. Probably she wae a cousin of Margaret 
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ly, ond when staying with the family at Spitalfidlde went 
with them te meeting and joined in all that went on. 
Before eaying more of the young woman (my great-gra 
whom John married five yeare afterwards, I mst revert to Uncle q 
Job and his wife Margaret (Stafford). ! 
Ae already said, Job Allen (1734-1800) wae the younger son 
of the elder John Allen. I know nothing of hie youth except 
that he wag born at Serooby in Nottinghamshire, and that, while 
still young, he followed hie brother to London. I do not knor 
how he became connected with the eflk trade, but when he comes 
under ovr notice in 1777 he fe eettled as a Silk manufacturer 
at Spitalficlds, then an important centre of silk weaving — 
and is a married man with a family, apparently in prosperous 
ciroumstances. Evidently Job Allen was an able man of business. 
Like his brother, he joined the Society of Friede. We mect 
with him in the alary attending “Monthly Meeting* with hic 
wife, or taking his eldect boy, #illiam, then aged seven, to 
stay with the Sapping family. tie big cousin was very kind to 
the little boy whose attainments were later eo much to surpass 
hie ow, and gave him regular lessone in the early morning 
before he himeelf “had to turn to at the Vate and slings". 
Uncle Job wae the kindly Uncle who shen Fatherd are azay viet ting| 
aged Parents in Yorkshire looke in on the party of lively young | 
people "to see how we fare". But it ie not in him that we 
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are chiefly interested, but in hie wife Margaret (Stafford) 
whom he had married in 1769 when she wae o girl of twenty two. 

In 1869 Margaret Allen wrote an account of her family 
and childhood for the benefit of her children and grandchildren — 
and which wae printed as a pamphlet in 1883 by one of her 
grandesogs under the title "The Fear of Gods True Riches.”. 

“I have understood", the narrative begins, “my great- 
grandfather was one possessed of considerable property in lands 
and money, a native of Welec, and by profession a High Church 
man, in the days of Charles I. He, closely adhering to the 
King's side did not think hie family safe on his own estate, 
but took his wife and young children to Ireland in company of 
some bishom of like primoiples. Ke stayed in Irelend until 
Charles II came to the throne. He then looked towards the 
Government for the restoration of hie lands ete. But waiting 
for the return of the said bishops, before he got te Megland a 
Gourt of Claims had been held and some persone had wrongfully 
got possession of hie property. Thus he lost his estate. when 
he got to Court in order to claim it, one of the judges who 


* Richard stafford, et Allen omite a on. It 
was hie father, Sinund 9 ‘ord who went to and. Richard 
tried to the os, ae stated. 
to be an offehoot of that of the early 


Stafford: temp: Siw. Confr. 


a te 
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heard the ease, ehook hie heat, saying, “Young man, you have 


Slept too long on your elbows; your estate bee been claimed, and 


fo given away." Fearing that if he engaged in law he micht 


lose ali he had, he returned to Ireland where he had prudently : 


left his family.* 

“Being thus deprived of hie property, he thought it 
necessary to put hic eldest son (my grandfather) apprentice to 
learn a trade. The Master wae a Friend and while with him 
ay grendfather was convinced of the principles of truth. Ee 
was, I have heard my dear mother say, an honest zealour man, 
enc in my father's family where he resided after his wife's 
Geeease, he would often recount the merciful dealings of the 
Simighty with him and rejoiced that the lose of the cutwara 
estate, which sould have been hie (being the eldest son) vac 
mace the meane of bringing him into the tmowleige of the truth 
which he prised above oll thingr, and which he livei an¢ died 
in.* 

“my fether, John Stafford, was hie eldest son; he waa 
apprenticed at cublin to a beoadeloth manufacturer. Seing 
@ lad of ao lively witty turn, he wae led @ little away from 
Chrietien eimlicity, yet retained the profession of Friends 


Principles. But what will profession do without possereton?..., 


“Some years after hie apprenticerht, he removed to Cork, 
and took lodgings in the house of Ann Hort, a steady Friend 
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and a Minister where my mother wae boarded." ; 

“My mother's maiden name was Ann Masters,. She had lost 
both her parents before she was ten years of age, and was left 
by her mother (who died laet) under the care of her cousin 
John Dennis of Cork, an elder of that Meeting, and by him wag 
put to board with the aforesaid Friend. _ My Mother hed handeome 
property left her by her parents, she being an only child; and 
her cousin in whose care she was left was a man of much property". 

“My dear mother was young when my father became acquainted 
with her: hie excellent temper and engaging behaviour gained 
her affections. fer cousin, perhaps from pecuniary considera- 
tions, never fully approved the match, but he beheved honovr- 
ang eS. .S “xy father, after marriage, entered on hie ow 
bucinese of broad cloth manufacturing on a large eeale. 
Business for some years went on prospercusly; money and the 
friendship of the world seemed to flow towards my dear father, 
which for a time diverted his attention from the pursuit of 
curable wishes". 

"my dear mother, through the humbling hand of the 
Almighty, laid on her in sickness , was favoured to see and feel 
the necessity of submitting to the one essential baption.« .. 
"I have heard her eay that at that time, though she had a young 
and increasing family, she besought the Lord that if riches 
hurt them, they might be taken from them." 
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‘Through my father's kindness he wae induced to put 
forward in bucinese some of his relatives who had not capital 
of their own and come under engagement for them, and they 
proving unsueceseful, my father had their deficiencies to oe 
make up. ‘These things, with repeated unforeseen losses, some ; 
thing like Job's mensengere of trouble treading in the steps - 
of one another euceeeted each other until he wag entirely - 
ruined.“ 

“Then bie spirits ean’, and hic natural will not being 
sufficiently broucht down, he left the City of Cork unknown 
to his friende, and took my mother sné two young childrer. (they - 
had lost eome) to Bristol, thinking he could work es æ journey- 
man where he was not known. He oould not get empj}oynent there. 
His friends in Cork cent after him desiring his return, but 
ere the message reached him they hac left for London" . — 

“They came to London destitute of friends or acquain- 
tances, but they took a furnished lodging, and father soon got 
work at hie business. fle continued in employment for some 


little time, the wages very low: but my mother was an indus= 
trious saving women, for though encumbered with a young family 
ghe took in needlework to help out." 
“They lodged with a widow who kept a shop and sold many — 
of the articles needed by the family. The woman, observing 
the reputable appearance of her lodgers and Med Aber were 
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Friends, contrary to her om interest, suggested thet ny 
mother should buy her bread at @ bakers shop im the neighbour- 
good which sus kept by a Friend, and thie my mother did. The 
Maeter of the chop one day acked her a 1ittle about their of 
tion and whether they were comfortably accommodated; if not 
he said they could let them have a spare room, although they 
hoc never Let lodgings before. This offer they thankfully k, 
sceepted, being glad to get among Friends. Their present 4 
landlesy regretted her advice, ae she was unwilling te part 

with them; but it was well, for eoon after they moved ny 
father was quite out of employment occasioned by a stcppage ‘ 
in the trade: then thelr sufferings were heavy: strangers in 


a& etrenge land, with no friend to whom they could apply.* 
I wish that space would allow of my telling the moving 
tale which follows in Margaret Allen's own words. Throuch 
the kindness of their Quaker landlord, whe insiete! on giving 
them some help, they were just able to exist. 
They declined the offer of money, but gratefully sccented 
@ daily ration of bread, without which they must hove starved. 
4 time of great privation followed, during which John Staffodd 
sought in vain for work. Almost in despair, he was turning 
amey treme soskshtp one dy, when the master called him bask | 
and said if he could keep from drink = all hie men having # 
gone off to the alchouse = he would take him on. “He went 
(22) : 
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there next morning and continued there ae long as he wae able, 
much respected by hie master®. is wagee were only ten 
ehillings ® week in eummer and five shillinge in winter, but 
Ann Stafford's industry and economy enabled them to live 
comfortably in a little house at Whitechapel, inoredible os 
thie seems to ur now. 

About thie time as regular attendere at Meeting, the 
family came under the notice of Friends, come of whom came to 
see then. A lasting friendehip grew up with one of them, an 
ezesllent woman named Margaret Bell, after whom the little girl 
who wae chortly added to the family wee named (1747). 

But hic prolonged difficulties had tela fatally on the 
health of John Stafford and three yeare after Wargaret*s birth 
he died. He had become a deeply religious man, *During his 
last houre”, her mother told Margaret “he scemed to wrestle 
with the lost High for a blessing on his people, and the melody — 
of hie voice was so strong and clear that she was, as it were, 
carried away beyond the present trial.* 

The heroic wife was now left alone with a son in the 
leet stages of consumption, a tiny babe, born after ite father’s 
death, and the little Margaret. The youth, e very promising 
lad did not long eurvive hie father: then the baby died: and 
omly Mergaret was left. 

“Sy mother’ cays Mexgaret Allen “met with some close 
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trials after my father's decease: but she was enabled to look 
unto Mim who can make a 1ittLe ouffictent and He did so by hers."| 
"ner cousin that hed the care of her education sent her 
five guiness: with that she began shop-keeping. Ber industry 
and frugality were great; and the little sas blessed and 
afterwards many times doubled like the widow's ezuse of * 
Ker health remained tolerably good until she had provided me 
with neceteary education and eaw me capable and in a way of 
getting 2 respectable living for myself. Seon after that she 
gank into @ gradual decline, ani after an {linese of fourteen 
months, borne vith great patience she peacefully closed a life 
of mich care and many deep triale in the fifty second year of 


her age. 

Se could wish that Margaret had gone on to tell something 
of her own later life. After her marriage in 1769 to Job 
Allen, except for ocoasions] glimpses in John Allen's diary, 
we lose sight of her until she re-appeare in the biography of 
her distinguished son William Allen F.R.S. (2770-1843), as 
the revered end beloved mother from whom doubtless he had in- 
herited hic seneitive nature and intellectual gifts. Before 
I pase on I will repeat here the oubstance of what I have elec 
where writtem respecting him. He represented a type of 
Quakerism which hed almost died out now. 

(Silliem Allen was the eldest eon of Job and Margaret 
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Allen. Min father hoped that, a¢ a matter of course, he would 
enter hie silk Pectory; but hie bent for Selance war 26 strong 
that thie had eoon to be civen up. Althourh be had not had 
the advantage of a liberal efmoation, he beoame an eminent 
Chemict. Under his management the unpretending business which 
he entered while still very young, developed into the important 
firm of Allen and Manbury, etill well-known oe Namfacturing 
Chemicte. As a scientific man Gm. Alle held a high position 
amone the Chemiete of hie day. For many years he wae the 
regular lecturer on Chatistry at Guy's Mospitel. He guve fre 
quent addressees at the Royal Inetitution and before many learn- 
ei societies and in due course besame a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

These were not hovever the activitier to which probably 
he hincalf attached the greatest imortance. 

he a philanthropist William Allen*s labours were unceasing. 
Be wae & ctremous worker in the Anti-“lavery Cause, an early 
promoter of elementary schoole in asrociation with euch pion 
eere as Owen and Lancester an‘ a ware supporter of many of the 
humeniterien sovemente which made the early part of the 19th 
century notable. ie deeply religious and spiritual nature 
impressed all with whom he came in contact . These included 
statesmen of many different countrics, and some of the cromet 
Needs of Surope whom from time to time he had coossion to 


ie 
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“pproach in connection with euch eubjeate as prison reform 

or religious toleration. Hie rdlations with the Czar Alexan- 
Ger I of Ruseia were especially remrkable. There was a vein 

of mystictom in Alexander which responded readily to a similar ‘ 
strain in Williom Allen shese earnestness and simplicity dea- 
ly impreoted him when, during the visit of the allied sover- 
eigns to London in 1614 he granted an interview to him and some 
other Friende. The Quakers, but especially William Allen, 
inspired in the emperor feelings of warm affeotion and he took 
advantage of opportunities to meet him agnin in Vienna end St. 
Petersburg. 

Thece interviews seem to have been occasions of exalted } 
devotional and spiritual intereourre in which the emperor and 
plain Friend met on common ground ae eeckers of the highest 
good. The Czar'e aspirations as man and ruler rere evidently 
lofty and sincere, incongruous as they must have ecemed, and 
stiil scem with his position end practice ae Czar of all the 
Ruseias. 

Another interesting episode is connected with our om 
Royal Family. The Duke of Kent was a supporter of some of the 
movements in which Friends end other philanthropists were in- 

terested, and probably in thie way came in contact #ith Willian 
Allen. Early in the century efter i4t had become possible, oming 
to the death of the Princess Charlotte, that the succession 
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to the throne would devolve on him and hie diescendants, he was 
much embarrarced by financial difficulties. In come way William 
Allen was able to aseiet him and, after hic death, the Duchess 
and the little cirl who afterwards became queen Victoria. I 
delieve he advanced money at a oritied period, so that the 
Duchess when the birth of an heir wae imminent, was able to 
return to Migland where it was important thet the event should 
take place; and he was one of the Duke's exeoutors. 

Thece eervices were recalled by the Queen in her old age, 
when she received ay brother, the late Or. William Allen Sturge 
at Nice, and learned hie name, and she called the attention of 
one of the Princesses who was present to the fact that “pr. 
Sturge ic related to old Mr. Allen.* 

Hargaret Allen died in 1830, having survived her husband 
for many yeare. They were the parente of several other sone 
decides William. Their grandson Stafford Allen, the con of 
Samel was, in hie turn, well-knowm both among Friends and as 
a philanthropist; and fe represented by a large number of 
Geseendante, 
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WILLIAM ALLIN OF WAPPING 


I mst now return to my own Ancestor William Allen, 
the Brewer of Wapping, of whose character his son John's , 
Diary in the entries I have quoted gives what must be a . 
somewhat one-sided picture. My Mother says in her little | 
book - “Family Records" that he was a "much esteemed minister 
of the Society of Friends". Probably he was liable to 
attacks of nervous irritation when he was anxious or over- 
done. She adds ae # proof of the excellent health he 
enjoyed and the regular life he had led, that when he died 
at the age of seventy nine he had never lost a tooth. 


Se ee ewe 


AS curious personal touch is given in a letter written 
in 1897 by his great grand-daughter Emily Jermyn, whose 
mother isther Jermyn (nee Miller) was the daughter of William 
Allen's daughter Ann. She says that her mother told her 
that she well remembered her grandfather, and that he posses- 
eed extraordinary strength in the arm, which wae inherited 
by his grandson William Miller. She could remember that as 
e@ little child she was fond of climbing on to his knees and 
then on to his hand which he would hold out at arm's length, 
she said the last time she did it ehe felt a little fear, mt 
never before: probably, comments her daughter, she was rrow 


ing heavier. 
(1) 


The later years of William Allen were passed neer 
thie daughter and her family ho lived at Ware. Hie second 
wife Mary (Kendall) died in 1600 and it may have been after 
her death thet, having realised some comfortable property, 
he retired from business and left London. He curvived her 
for eight years and died in 1608. 

uy mother relatee @ curious ineident in connexion 
with his death. “Ye died suddenly in the aight. About 
five miles off lived a Friend newed Special Best. in the 
middle of the night he awoke hie wife and told her that 
@illiem Allen was dead. She asked how he could possibly 
know that, to which he replied that he had seen him crowed. 
She naturally expressed some doubt of hie knowledge of the 
feet; but he persisted in the truth of his assertion and so 
fully did he believe in his impression that after having 
breekfasteéd next morning he set off to walk to Ware to 
enquire after hie friend. On the way he met @ young man 
on horeeback, who pulled up and eaid "I wae riding over to 
thy house Special West". “Yeo” enid the latter, “I know 
what thou ert coming for, thy grandfather is dead“. William 
Miller replied ‘How couldet thou possibly know, we have only 
juct diccovered it ourselvest* ‘Oh’, said Speelal West, 
I saw him crowned’ and related what had paseed in the nig’ 
My wother adds that there ie no doubt of the accuracy of / 


thie story. (2) 
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We now come to my Great Grandfather, John Allen, son 
of the above, from whose journal when he was a young man, I 
have quoted commenting on his character. My brother Clement 
says, “He seems to have been a lively impressionable youth, 
fond of his joke like some of his descendants, ... «... @ 
wholesome honest decent lad let the unreasogable father blame 
him never eo harshly". My mother did not know her grand- 
father who died before she was born; but she had heard mach 
about him. “John Allen" she writes "was a man of sterling 
sense and judgment and hie advice was frequently sought by 
his connections and others. He had his full share of ability 
and some degree of eccentricity". This was show in ways 
that must sometimes have been father trying. For instance on 
entering a friend's house, he would make straight for the win- 
dows and throw them wide open, with the remark that the room 
needed some fresh air. His summary proceeding, when he found 
that the sleevee of some shirte which his wife had made for 
him were too long, much tried his affectionate spouse, who 
warmly protested when she discovered that instead of waiting 
for her to alter them, he had simply hacked off the wristbands 
with his penknife! It ie fair to add that when the impatient 
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man saw how much he had grieved her he expressed much contrition. 
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But I have not mentioned his wife before saying who she 
was or when they were married. 

In 1782 John Allen married Elizabeth Maresh, a daughter 
of Thomas Marsh of Hitchen. We have met Elizabeth once before 
at the farewell party given to his sister Ann's friends on the 
occasion of her marriage to John Miller in 1777. At that time, 
as we have seen, John's affections were otherwise engaged. 
We do not know how it was that he transferred them to Elizabeth: 
but it seems to have been a very happy marriage. They had four 
daughters and three sons; I remember my great aunts Hannah and 
Nancy, the eldest and the youngest, very well: but before saying 


more about them I must revert to the family of their mother - 
Mlizabeth Mareh. 


THE MARSHES. 
fhe Marshes are a very old family. We possese a chart 


showing en unbroken line from a certain William Marsh who was 
born about 1383. ‘There is good reason to suppose that so ats i 
descended from an earlier stock of powerful landowners named 
De Maurisoo, the Latin form of the name, who again claimed to 
be connected with the French Montmorencys. 

There is however no proof that these turbulent persons, who 
frequently made trouble for the government of their day, are 
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our ancestors. One branch, to whom had been granted the lord- 
ship of Lundy Island, used it situated as it is, at the entrance 
to the Bristol Channel, ae a stronghold for piracy, and held the 
fortress which they had built there against the King of the day 
whenever he tried to enforce order. More than once they were ; 
dislodged, but they always contrived to get back again, "But at | 
last" says the late Joseph Green, the family annalist, "the 
authorities finally got rid of these rascals". 


i 


Since there can be no certainty either way, it may be left 
to Marsh descendants of today, to claim, or not, as each may 
prefer, descent from these gentlemen, of whom one, at least, ended 
his life in the Tower, where, according to the barbarous practise 
of the day, he was hung, drawn and quartered as a traitor. 

Leaving these early uncertainties, it ie more satisfactory 
to turn to the authentic pedigree, though, even here, the connect— 
ing links ere not absolutely clear. In the absence of early 
registers, carefully kept, there are apt, in such a table, to be 
lacunae not easily filled up. Nevertheless, the peneral line 
may be accepted as correct. 

As far as can be judged from the list of names which is 
all that a Chat hae to offer, our ancestors up to the middle of 
the 17th century were simply country gentlemen living on their 
own estate at Marton near Longton in Kent, which for many years 
passed peaceably from father to son. They seem not to have been 
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involved in any of the disturbances which took place under the 
Piantagents and Tudors; but living, as they did so near the 
scene of action in Charles the first's reign, they could not 
hope to escape those in his unhappy day, and we find that John 
Marsh who wae born in 1614 eold his patrimony in 1646, no doubt 
under the precsure of difficulties caused by the Civil War, and 
removed to Dover. Dover is aseooiated with more than one 
member of the Marsh family, 3 Thomas Marsh of Nethersole was 
Deputy Lieutenant there early in the 18th century and @ hundred 
years before another distant relative had been Chaplain. 

We do not know what property John Marsh still owned, after 
he had parted with his Marton estate; but this branch of the 
family seem never again to have been landowners. His sons and 
grandsons earned their living in various ways. Some of thebr 
descendants are deseribed as "shopkeepers" and some as “varin- 
ere" or “Fishermen". The change was no doubt partly due to 
the sociel conditions of the time; but partly to the effects of 
a great spiritual revival which spread rapidly all over the 
country - 

After the lapse of nearly three centuries, it requires a 
considerable effort of imagination to picture the position and 
prospects of young people who grew up during the later years of 
the Civil War, when the country was convulsed from end to end 
by the tremendous struggle which culminated in the execution 
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of the King in 1649. It ie hardly now possible to realize the 
weariness and spiritual hunger which wae then so widely felt; 
or to re-capture the feelings of joy and enthusiasm with which 
men welcomed preachers of a vital religion, instead of the 
formalism of @ barren prelacy, or the intolerant bigotry of 
Independency. These heralds of a different age called upon 
their hesrers everywhere to cease from earthly strife, to set 
their affections on things above and to follow the light within. 

The preachers were George Fox and his immediate followers, 
whose magnetic personality and power, in many districts, almost 
revolutionized the countryside. Everywhere men and women eager- 
ly listened and were "convinced of the truth", as the quaint 
phrese went. Our ancestor, William Warsh and a nusiber of his 
relatives were among these early converts. 

I wish that our Marsh forefathers had left a fuller account 
of their chere in the eufferings which followed. The Quakers 
were cubjected to great persecutions and every sort of disability. 
Although much that they said and did savours to modern readers 
of fanaticism, we have to remember the violence of the times 
and what they were up ageinet. Popular speech was debased by 
the frequent use of coarse language and blasphemous oaths. 


Swearing, seid the Quakere, was contrary to the teaching of Jesus | 

Christ as to truthfulness alwaye, and in every place; so they 

steedfastly refused to teke any oath, even that of allegiance, 
(7) 


oT as witnesses in a court of law. Again, a fewning, insincere 
subservience marked the manners of the day. They refused to 
remove their hats even in the presence of the King. 

The Quakers conetantly met in any available room to worship 
in silence, at a time when to assemble in unlawful conventicles 
was forbidden under heavy penalties. 

In all these and many other, ways they offended not only 
against the prejudices, but against the laws of their times. 

In consequence great nuibere were throm into filthy fever—laden 
prisons in which a great many died. But still they persisted; 
In Bristol when the parents were taken away, the children kept 
up the meetings. Certainly these early Friends were in the true 
line of succession as heroes and martyrs. 

The many disabilities from which they suffered almost 
forced the Quakers into a position apart from the main stream of 
the national life. They could not be buried in the churchyards; 
they were ineligible for any public office: the Universities 
were olosed to them. They became, in consequence, a sort of 
eclectic body which, after the Act of Toleration had been passed, 
subsided for a time into a form of Quetism: always notable hor~ 
ever for the high moral standard its members upheld, and for the 

many fine characters which appeared among them. 

As Friends were excluded from the learned professions and 
from the Army and Navy - from the first they had maintained a 
testimony against all war - they devoted themselves to the 
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peaceable pursuits of commerce. As time went on, the honesty 
of their dealings brought them considerable prosperity, and - 
especially after Banking had been added to their activities - 
some amassed wealth: the great majority however pursued the 
even tenour of their way as industrious, self-respecting, middle 
Class citizens and in this category we find our Marsh ancestors, 
when, after the lapse of two or three generations, the family 
again comes into view. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a number of 
Friends were living at Folkestone who were engaged in the great 
Fishing Industry which was carried on in that neighbourhood. 
Among them were John Marsh ~ My Great Grandfather in the sixth 
degree - who is described as a "mariner", and a good many other 
liarshes, no doubt near relations. Some of them are, like John, 
described es “Mariners” and some as fishermen. Probably most 
of them omed and navigated their own boats. Mmormous quantities 
of mackerel were caught and sent away to supply the London market. 
Defoe, who visited thie, among other places, gives a lively 
account of the proceedings, “The Folkestone men catch them", he 
says, “and the London and Barking Mackerel smacks xxx come 
down end buy them, and fly up to Market with them, with such a 
cloud of canvas, and up so high that one would wonder how such 
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small boats could beer it and should not.overset. About Michael- 
mas these Polkertone Barke xxx go amay to Yarmouth and Loostoff, 
on the coast of Suffolk and Norfolk to the Fishing Fair and catch 
Herringe for the Merchants there". 

We can form some idea of the scale on which the Fishing In- 
dustry was carried on, and the amount of Capital which was invest- | 
ed in it, from the fact that John Marsh's father, William Marsh, | 
when he died in 1687, left John as his share, although he was only | 
one of seven children, "Tenn Mackerell netts and two fare of | 
Herring netts". A fare represented the quantity of fish taken 
by one fishing boat. So this was enough for two boats. He also 
left him (after hie mother's death) his "mess" and the “tent in 
which I live". 


Like other old towns Folkestone has ite stories of the 
pest. Tradition hae it that Queen Elizabeth once visited the ‘ 
Borough and thet the Mayor, who happened to be a very small man, 
desirous to do Her Majesty honour, mounted a stool and thus ad- 
dressed her = 


"Most Gracious Queen, 
Thou art Welcome to Folksteene* 


fo which she rather cruelly replied - 


“Host Gracious Foole 
Get off that stoole!" 


This, however, is a digression. 
William Marsh was one of the earliest converts to Quakerism: 
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probably convinced by the preaching of George Pox himself. 
He was earnest in the cause and twice suffered a term of im- 
prisonment for “attending meeting". In his business as a 
fisherman evidently he prospered, as his son John did after him. 
John Marsh, who is described ac “Yoeman and fisherman", 
was born in 1667. He was twice married: the second time to 
Elizabeth Cullen, from whom we are descended. Of their four 
sons, the two elder followed their father's calling; while the 
two younger - Thomas and William - became respectively a heap- 
dresser and ropemaker. It is with Thomas that we are concerned. 
In 1725 Thomas, then a young man of twenty two, married a girl 
named Sarah Godden and in the following year their little son 
Thomas was born. When the baby was only a few months old, his 
father died. We know nothing of the circumstances but it must 
have been a tragic family event when Sarah was left a young 
widow with a little boy to bring up. Wo doubt his grandparents 
took a kindly interest in the lad. When John Marsh died in 
1740, he left young Thomas some money which no doubt help ea 
Sarah to give him a good education. He wae early apprenticed 
to a chemist, and by the age of twenty considered himself in 
@ position to marry; for in 1746 he married a girl named 
Hannah Pattesson. The young people seem to have been rather 
precipitate in their proceedings, for he was only just twenty, 
and Hanneh not quite twenty-two. Their two elder children were 
(12) 


born before they went to live at Hitchen, the town in which he 
finally settled dom as a chemist. Perhaps the fact that his 
mother married again that year had something to do with it. 

Hannah was the daughter of William Pattesson of Canterbury, 
“Leather seller" and “Briches Maker". The Pattessone were, we 
are told “much respected in the town" and “useful members of 
the Society of Friends." My mother in her little book - 
“Family Reeords" tells some curious stories about some of their 
marriage connexions. Fifty years ago one of them possessed, or 
thought he possessed, the head of Oliver Cromwell! a gruesome 

relic. 

Thomas and Hannah Marsh had a large family. We know 
nothing directly about Hannah but the fact that all her child- 
ren turned out well is in itself sufficient testimony in her 
favour. In 1774 at the birth of her eleventh child both Mother 
and infant died; a pathetic ending to what must have been a 
very strenuous life. 

two years afterwards Thomas Marsh married again. His 
second wife was Ann Healey whose sister Hannah three years 
before, had married his son Samuel; eo by taking thie step, he 
became his son's brother-in-law; — his own brother-in-law? or 
was it his ow father? ' 

Our interest in thie family does not ariee from anything 
remarkeble thet they 41d; but from the fact that the second 
daughter Elizabeth (1754-1826) was the Mlizsbeth Nareh who 
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in 1782 married my great grandfather John Allen, ae already 
noticed. Her brother Samel, some years before, had settled 
at Ratcliff and no doubt this led to intimacy with the Allen 
femily: some of the younger people followed who formed a cheer- 
ful sociable circle of cousins. 

My mother remembered many of her Marsh relatives and 
writes of them - "They were home-loving and domestic, indus— 
trious and religious: filling their place as citizens of no 
mean city (London)", ahd she adds “There was a considerable 
amount of humour among the iarshes of which many amusing stories 
are related." 

John and Elizabeth Marsh settled down at Ratcliff where 
he was no doubt now in partnership with his father in the 
Brerery in which he was a learner when we met with him before. 

Long letters written by Elizabeth to her daughter Hannah 
efter she beceme a widow in 1808 give us a vivid picture of her 
as 4 bright lively woman, full of verve and enjoyment of life, . 
although a plain and consistent Friend in dress, speech and 
manners. Her husbend was a man of various interests, rather 
erratic, as the incident about his shirt sleeves shows, but in 
some respects - ae in his love of fresh air ~ before his time. 
Like most men in those days John Allen was an excellent whip. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF RATOLIFF 
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“John Allen" was fond of driving into the Country" writes 
my mother “and would announce suddenly that he was going off in 
the afternoon for a jaunt of a few days, telling hie wife to 
peck up her thinge and accompany him. He had a fine and ex- 
Cellent horse called "Jumper" which took them on these excur- 
sions, and was the favourite of the family, travelling fast and 
Well with the two wheeled vehicle then in vogue." It was when 
they were returning home one day from one of there excursions, 
she continues, that my grandfather began to whip his poor Jumper 
with crest force and urge him to a full gallop while the flog— 
ging was still kept up. My Grandmother wae terrified at such 
unueusl conduct and tried in vain to find out the cause. Not 
one wore could she elicit in reply: ++» he still flourished 
hie whip and the horse etill Tushed on till she began to fear 
thet @ eudceo aberration of mind had seized him. Before very 
long she discovered the reason of his strange conduct and then 
she wac in equal alarm with himself. For over the distant 
horizon was spread a terrific glow of fire, stretching across 
the spot where they believed their house to be and Giving riee 
in their minds to the most distressing apprehensions and to 
sgonies of euspence, for house, children and a1) belonging to 
them might be involved before they reached the spot. It was the 
ewful fire of Ratcliff when one hundred and fifty houses were 
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destroyed involving several streets in the neighbourhood where 
they lived. But happily go harm had happened to them and they 
reached home to find all safe, though my other grandfather - 
Samuel Harris, — had his house and property completely destroyed. * 
My great grandfather, Sanuel Harris, had married Betty 
Belch who, like Elizabeth Marsh, had been present at the fare- 


well party given by the Allens many years before when John*s 
sister Ann was about to be married. They were married in 1783. 

The Harrises had a terrible experience in the great fire. 
Their house and business premises and all they possessed were 
Gestroyed. Their two little girls - my grandmother aged five - 
and her sister were resoued and carried away in a baker's cart 
to the house of a friend. 

My mother tells a curious story which shows how sensible 
people may lose their presence of mind under such circumstances. : 
My thrifty great Grandmother had a hoard of eighty guineas 
locked up in her looking glass drawers. In their hurry, they t 
could not find the key, and it never occurred to them to carry 
away the glass iteelf! The money wae afterwards found in the 
Tuine, a masse of molten gold. 

But to return to my other Great grand parents. John 
Allen did not live to be old. He died dn 1808 ‘after « long end 
suffering illness from Bright's disease, aged only fifty one. 

He must have prospered in business, for he wae able to leave his 
family comfortably off. After his death we hear no more of the 
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Brewery. Probably it had to be sold, for his two sons were 
still mere boys of 15 and 16, too young to carry it on. 


ELIZABETH (MARSH) ALLEN. 


Elizabeth Allen's letters written after her husband's 
death give a pleasant picture of the family life. She was 
evidently a most affectionate mother. Especially close was the 
tie between her and her eldest daughter Hannah (b.1783) the 
“Aunt Hannah" of my early childhood. In those days of difficult 
travelling people, when invited to visit friends or relations, 
were expected to stay a long time. Hannah was evidently mich 
in request in this way. Directly she was gone her mother took 
2 large sheet of foolscap paper and began a minute chronicle of 
family happenings. The excellent woman was imperfectly educated; 
her spelling was erratic, and she had no use for the letter H; 
but she was endowed with the pen of the ready writer, and her 
Comments on men and things are keen and shrewd. 

Here is an account (slightly corrected) of an excursion 
in which she joined a number of other relations. The sociable 
family seem generally to have gone about in shoals! 

“London 7th mo. 7th 1810. After saying that she had 
attended a Committee to elect a Successor to Hlizabeth Fry 
unable to continue her assistance, she goes on - “We then Went 
and took coach - that is E. Shewell and myself - and went down 
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Deptford to dinner. T. Marsh and myself then went to the 
Dockyard and met with thy tinele and Aunt Samuel, T. Cook, £. 
Shewell, Maria Brown, Hannah and Rebecoa Marsh and thy sister 


Ann who was just come down. They intended to have come by water, 
but thy Aunt thought it too rough, so they walked, which made 
them later. But to proceed. We entered the Dockyard and went 
on board the "Royal Charlotte", one of the largest vessels that 
was ever built; but I could not help reflecting with regret that 
she is built for the purpose of destroying our fellow creatures, 
and what a pity she should be exposed to cannon balls. Oh m4); 
men would be wise and as earnest to fight the battles of spiri- 
tual warfare! There have been hundreds - if I should say 
thousands I believe I should not be wrong — to see it, and some } 
days the yard has been almost like @ fair. She is to be launch 
on 3rd day next? and great numbers are expected to be there. ; 
Afterwards we went on board the King's yacht which is getting 
ready to receive the royal family which is expeeted that day. 
We all then proceeded to T. Shewell's to tea. 

Here ie an account of a drive home when she had been vii: 
ing friends with her son and her daughter liga. — “6th mo.12 
1813. We appointed to spend the day with Joseph May and fami}. 
The morning proved very fine and we had a pleasant ride. We 
spent a very pleasant day and they expreseed themselvee mach ! 
pleased to see us xxx It being @ moonlight evening, we | 
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depended on the moon and imprudently, like the foolish virgins, 
went without any lamps. The evening proved wet and so dark 
that soon after we left Henley came on pouring rain and complete — 
darkness, so that we could not see the horse's head and once 
were so nearly overset that Lewis got down to lead the creature; 
but being near a cottage we called to beg a candle from a poor 
woman who was ready to grant it; the wind was so high that we 
could not assist the driver: but it kept other carriages from 
running against us xxx We were obliged to go at a foot-pace 
most of the way, and I think I never found myself more thankful 
than when we all landed safe at home." 

In a letter, written in 1810, after saying that “on third 
day morning I set to to ironing, and got comfortably finished 
before T’ (an abbreviation she is fond of) my great grandmother 
goes on to tell of another excursion in which she and her daught 
Ann (later ‘Aunt Nancy') joined a number of their relations. 

It is too long to quote in full, but it is interesting to see 


what bountiful provision was made for such festive occasions. 


"He set off, as I said, a little after 8 o'clock and had a most | 
charming sail, - as charming, I think, as we well could have." : 
We then proceeded to Sea Reach where we lay to the vessel, it 
being then one o'clock, all ready for dinner. We spread two 
tables on deck and finely regaled ourselves. We had for din- 
ner a large veal pye, a roast leg of lamb, cold beef and ham, 
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two large gooseberry pyes, Beer, Ale, Porter etc. After dinner, 
wine and a choice dessert of fruit xxx Charles Palmer, who 
thee know is a good provide# in that line, had been up at 4 o* 
clock that morning to market to get it for us. xxx We lay to 
about two hours; then seeing a storm blowing up we thought it 
best to return home. We had not eailed many miles when it came 
on such a storm of thunder and lightning and rain as drove us all 
downstairs. Some of the women were much frightened, but most of 
the party kept calm. The boat heeled over to one side, which 
drove 211 the other side down upon the others; but - a great 
favour - no harm or damage occurred. It lasted about an hour, 
when the deck was swept and we all went up again. After a while 
we took a comfortable dish of tea on poard, the wind ceased and 
we sailed gently up and all landed safe about nine o'clock. I 
believe ell well pleased with the excursion". 

My great grandmother Allen died in 1826 in her seventy 
second year. Although the letters from which I have quoted deal 
chiefly with the daily doings and chit-chat of ordinary life, she 
seeme to have been a woman of high principles and deep religious 
feeling. Left a widow when most of her children were still in 
their teens, it devolved on her to wind up her husband's affairs 
and to place her sons out in life. She seems to have acted 


with energy end good judgment, helped no doubt by her able daugh- 
ter Hannah, who was now grown up and several years older than the 
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rest; the brother and sister who came next to her in age had 
been carried off by that terrible scourge of those days — 
smal] pox. 

In a brief account of her mother which Hannah wrote short- 


! 


ly after her death, probably for the information of Friends, 
after saying that she was diligent in attending their religious 
and business meetings - she goes on - “She was anxious to train 
her own family in the path of Christian simplicity, and by 
example and precept to exhort others to the same.  XXXX of a 
remarkably charitable disposition, a considerable portion of her 
time was devoted to assisting the wants and administering to 
the necessities of the poor". 

My great grandmother seems to have been a kindly lovable 


woman, and to the end of her life must have been excellent com— 


any. 
— HANKAH ALLIEH. 


Ky Great Aunt Hannah Allen (1783-1867) from whose notes I 
have quoted, was in her later life, a woman of impressive per- 
sonality. 

I remember her, when « with her younger sister, “Aunt 
Maney", she occasionally visited at our house = as @ stout rather 
homely figure, but dignified in speech and manner of whom we 
children stood rather in ewe. She can never have been beauti- 
ful, but nature had endowed her with mental powers above the 
average and a noble, generous disposition, enriched in old age 
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by the chequered experiences of 2 long life and the spiritual 
inteneity of her religion. She was aft "acknowledged" Mint eter 
among Friends. Her commmications were not very frequent, 

but were always terse and to the point. I do not remember 


anything she said, but the grave dignity of her manner, ae in 

her deep sonorous voice she addressed the large congregation, 
which then used to gather in the Friars Meeting House at Bristol, 
left a permanent impression on my childieh mind. I6 seemed ; 
dreadfully improper when a small enfant terrible loudly informed 
us, as we sat at dinner afterwards, that “aunt Hannsh preached 

in Meeting today"? A shocked sh- sh- went round the table and 

he was promptly suppressed! 

Hannah Allen had had a better education than her mother. 
In the eighteenth century the education of girls was generally 
a very hephazerd affair, and was considered of small importance 
compared with that of their brothers. Friends early sought 
to remedy thie state of things, and they provided as much room 
for girle as for boys in the schools which they established at 
Ackworth and elsewhere. There were also private Schools, 
some of which were fairly good. 

My great Aunt had been sent to one which was carried on 
at Milverton in Somersetshire by two young women named Young, 
sisters of the eminent oriental Scholar Dr. Thomas Young, the 
first decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyphics. I do not know 
how they themselves had obtained their education: their father 
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is described as "Shopkeeper" and "Farmer"; but the school seems 
to have been highly thought of, for the daughters of many 
Friends besides those from the West of Ingland were sent there. 
At any rate Hannah Allen acquired the rudiments of a good 
education which stood her in good stead in her after life. 

My mother writes thus of her Aunt. "She was a peraon of 
enlarged snd comprehensive mind and as she advanced in life she 
kept pace with much that was going on in the world and was an 
extensive reader. Politicos, science, theology, all came under 
her notice and to the last day of her life she took interest in 
passing events. She was especially fond of history and wrote 
2 “Compendium of Ancient History" which had a good sale at the 
time." 

As a young woman Hanneh was a lively and interesting com- 
panion, evidently a great favourite in the large sociable circle 
of relatives. Her most intimate friend wae her cousin Priscilla 
Enight, mentioned earlier in these notes. The series of letters 
addressed to her give a vivid picture of family life and fun, 
exemplified in the following - 

"12th mo. 10,1807, xxx On 3rd day I went with a party of 

about a dozen to epend the day at Bromley at Aunt Buerson's. 1 

don't know whether you had euch a day with you, but with us it 

was not weather fit to turn an enemy's dog out in even tho' he 

had bit one! Yet so intent were we on pleasure that coated and 
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Cloaked, we set off all through the snow and walked two miles 
and a half with it beating in our faces. We spent a pleasant 
day, but in the evening the snow had not ceased to lay ancle 
deep on the ground. We were afraid of riding, it was so danger- 
ous for the horsee. At length it was decided that four of us 
who had colde or were otherwise indisposed should stay behind 
all night. I was of the number. We did not return till yester- 
day when it was too late to write. Today is our meeting day and 
I have been very much pressed to stay behind along with the 
Harris’. I have at length agreed on condition they would 
permit me to write a letter for I could not think of deferring 
it any longer. I have accordingly sat down; but they are so 
full of their fun that I scarcely know whet I write, they are 
giggling and playing and making such a racket. Henry Knight Jr. 
ie in the room playing off a parcel of monkey tricks. I am 
foreed to leave off in the middle of almost every line to leugh.* 
xxx “I ought sooner to have said that my father's health is 
better end the rest of us are bravely. xxx I really am ashamed 
of this letter but there is such a pushing and jogging of the 
table, and such entreaties to leave off that I must bid adieu." 

The reference to her father's health shows that John Allen 
was already suffering from the illness from which he died three 
monthe later. 

The father's death mst have been followed by many changes 
put the family contimmed to live at the East end until my Great 
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Grandmother's death in 1526, when the home wae finally broken 
up. 

In 1832 the three daughters settled down in the little 
house in Albion Road, Stoke Newington, which I often visited 
in my girlhood. I never knew my great Aunt Eliza, who died in 
1845, but both her sisters lived to a good old age. Hannah 
Allen died in 1867. 

“Aunt Naney" was many years younger and without the in- 
telleetual gifte of her sister, but she was clever ani practical 
and active in many good works. Among other accomplishments, 
she knew how to make a wonderful ointment which was in great 
request. Wumbers of poor people came to her for treatment, and 
she was successful in curing many really bad boils and blains. 

I remember that my mother always kept a pot of this 
soverbign remedy in the house. 

aunt Nagey was a great favourite in the family circle 
and when she became too feeble to go out, certain youthful 
great nieces, following the fashion of the day, formed a 
"Soviety for the Prevention of Aunt Nanoy's dullness". I fear 
it wae short lived. She died in 1877. 

The two sons of John and Hlizabeth Allen - Charles - my 
Grandfather - and Lewie both died in middle life. We should 
know very little about them if my mother had not in her little 
book “Family Records", printed in 1882, written a graphic 
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account of her family. 


CHARLES AND ELIZABETH (HARRIS) ALLEM, 

Charles (1792-1839) wae only sixteen when hie father died, 
and no doubt it was neceseary at once to come to a decision as 
to his future. I do not know what influenced his mother in 
her choice: the position cannot have been very easy for his 
edueation had been limited to what a neighbouring day school 
(im the east end) could supply, which was probably thought enough 
in those days for lads who were going into trade, or to be clerks 
in some city office. When we first get a glimpce of the 
family after the father's death, in a letter addressed by Eliza- 
beth Allen in 1810 to her daughter Hannah, Charles ie living at 
Maidenhead where he had been apprentioot to a Friend named 
Williag Bate who carried on a tannery in that little country 
town. Charles, while learning the business, lived in his 
Master's house and shared in the family life. One day some dis- 
tant cousins of William Bate's, named Harris, arrived on a visit. 
This was the couple I have before alluded to as having lost 211 
their belongings in the great Rateliff fire. The two little 
girls, who had been carried out of danger in a baker's Cart, were 
now beautiful and attractive young women, and accompanied their 
parents. 

“Sareh", says my mother, “was at that time engaged to 
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George Knight, whom she afterwards married; but Elizabeth, the 
younger one, had hitherto declined the various offers of mar- 
Tiage which she had received. She met have been at that time 
about twenty two, of a slight elegant figure, and peculiarly 
sweet face, a perfect blonde with curling heir." 

“My father, though three years younger, was struck by her 
charms and before long hie boyish preference took a more deci- 
ded form, and when twenty years of age, he proposed for her hand. 

He was unsuccessful for a while, as probably the difference in 
age was a barrier to Elizabeth's acceptance of the tall hand- 
some youth. Nis rich complexion and dark curling hair gave him 
such a likeness to Lord Byron who was then in his early prime, 
that on ome occasion, when my father was walking in the West-end 
of London, he was addressed by a gentleman who took him for the 
noble poet!" 

But in time Hlizabeth relented. “At last they became en- 

gaged" says my mother, “and I have heard from those who saw them 
married that they had never seen a handsomer bridegroom nor fairer 


' bride." 


Kt grondfather mst have been a delightful personality, 
endowed by nature with every gift which, for a lover of -country 
pursuits, makes for happiness, except those essential for busi- 
mess success. A splendid whip, the driver of the Coggeshall 
Coach would hand him the reine and leave him in charge of hig 
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four-horee team while he himself took a much-needed rest. He 
Was a courageous rider too: an accomplishment very necessary at 
that time for men whose business engagements called them away 
from home. In illustration, my mother mentions that one day he 
was returning from London, mounted on an excellent horse, when 

a courier carrying dispatches to Windsor dashed past him at a 
tremendous pace. Putting his own horse into a gallop, he managed 
for a few minutes to keep up with him, and in this way heard the 
great news of the battle of Leipsic. 

Samuel Harris - Elizabeth Harris' father - belonged to a 
simple family of rustic breeding who lived at Longcompton in 
Oxfordshire. When quite a young man he went to London, and suc- 
ceeded so well in business as a corn-dealer - notwithstanding the 
cestruction of everything he possessed in the great Ratcliff 
fire - that he was able to retixe with a modest fortune, which, 
after his death, was inherited by his two daughters. Ue was a 
man of high character and mach respected, and it wae a great 
grief to his family when he died in consequence of a fall, 
shortly before Flizabeth's marriage - in 1816, 

Like the Allens, the Harris's lived at Rateliff. The 
two families were acquainted and long before Charles and Plizab- 
eth were engaged his sister Hannah and Llizabeth were intimate 
friends. It was a friendship which remained unbroken ag long 
as both lived. 
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Tligabeth Harrie’ mother wae Klisebeth Belch, the young- 
est of the four — of Thomae and Mary (Batt) Belch. 1 
have written eleownere of the Belohee, and need only say here 
that they were emell landowners of Yeoman statue who had long 
been settled in Hertfordshire. We possess copies of certain 
O14 wille, of which the first ie dated 1434; quaint documents, 
often signed only with the testatore' mark. But although 11- 
literate, these early Belches were people of substance, though 
their wealth, like that of the patriarchs of old, consisted not 
of cash, but of flocks and herds. Instead of leaving them money, 
they would bequeath to one relative a ewe, to another a bushel 
of wheat, while a third wae to be the havpy recipient of “my 
sheepskin cote". Smell sume like fourpence, eightwenee, or a 
shilling were left os in duty bound, for the benefit of their 
perieh Church. 

About 1700 many of their descendants geve up agricultural 
pureuite, and exme to London where they took up shopkeeping or 
other City cooupations. Among them wae the Thomas Belch des- 
cribed ss “Citizen and Dyer" who in 1744 married Mary Batt. 

The wedding took place in the Friends’ Meeting House at Ratoliff, 


for by thie time thie bronch of the fomily had joined the Society", 


Meny years before the marriage of their daughter Betey to 
Semel Harrie in 1765, the eldest, Sarah, hed married Benjamin 
Angell, @ man who from simple beginninge emaesed considerable 


= For further partioulare see “The Belohes of Nertfordshire". 
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Wealth. In 1790 he bought the fine old mansion known as Galil ey | 


House at Isleworth, ascociated later with the children of — 
and Elizabeth-Allen when eireumstanees obliged them to leave ; 
Ooggeshull in 1635 and take up their abode with their aged great 
funt. But this is anticipating. i t 
My grandparents were married in 1816 and began life hope- 
fully in a pretty cottage at Maidenhead where my grandfather had 
started in business for himself. And there in the following 
gummer my mother was born. a 
Finding that there was net se good a prospect of success 
as he had hoped, when the baby wae only a, few weeke old, he 
joined his brother Lewis in buying a tannery at the little town 
of Coggestull in Saeex. It stood “at the extreme end of the 
town and immediately adjoining it was the residence, a good, 
old-fashioned red briek house where during the eighteen years 
that they recided there, the rest of their large femily me 
born, where sleo three of them died, one a promising hoy of six 
years, the eldest of their eight sons,and two infants, all aia 
in a emell graveyard ot Coggeshall, belonging to the Soeiety of 
Friends.” 
“Our llouse" my mother goes on to say, "wae on the outskirts | 
of the little town, close to the roadside with green fields in 
front, where our come and horses grazed. On one side was 2 gan 


gen, mall for the country, but sufficiently large to be very 
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pretty. In it stood the cottage, adjoining our house, in which 
my maternal Grandmother (nee \lizabeth Belch) lived during the 
later years of her life. On the other side of the house was 
the Tannery with its appurtenances, xxx and beyond it a large 
kitchen garden where the children were allowed to play xxx In 
the full enjoyment of health and freedom we revelled in it all." 

“Some of us can recollect", she says, “the terrible time 
of agricultural distress and consequent outrages which took 
place about 1529-30. In the county where we lived there was a 
large amount of inecendiariem during the winter, and we can eal] 
to mind one night, in particular, when not less than three of 
these fires were blazing at one time within sight of our house." 

These @ieturbances of a hundred years ago seem to have 
followed the introduction of improved agricultural implemente 
by which the labourers thought they would be ruined. 

But these poor people were not the only persone in the 
neighbourhood in trouble. The later years spent by my mother's 
family in thie pleasant country home were overcast by inereasing 
financial difficulties, and the shadow of impending bankruptcy. re 
My Mother goes on to say - "The poor father was never fitted for 
business and it did not prosper in his hand. His wife's proper~ 
ty also suffered, and at last 1t became necessary to give up 
his business and to leave the charming place where we lived." 

“Unheppily", she continuen, “the cares and trials of 
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these later years had told grievously on the health of my 
father, and it failed Tapidly, but we were at the time unaware 
of the malady that was undermining his strength." 

The disease proved to be the same as that from which his 
father had died thirty years before. In accordance with the 
practice of the times copious bleeding was resorted to: with 
disastrous results: so that when they finally left Isleworth, he 
was fatally ill. 

When in 1835 business difficulties began to weigh heavily 
on the family, the children and their mother were sent away to 
Isleworth where the aged great Aunt Sarah Amgell, then nearing 
her end, received them into her roomy old mansion, Guim ey House, 
beautiful with its long range of Georgian rooms and their fine 
eighteenth century decorations. The old lady died in 1835, 
but the family did not finally leave until 1838 when the place 
was given up, and they all went to live for a time at Samer in 
France. 

It was during this period that the family picture by 
R.R. Rewager R.A. was painted which is now the property of 
Mr. Bernard Alien, the son of their eldest son. It shows the 
house and the charming garden, as they then appeared, with the 
Allen family in the foreground. This picture,which now hangs in 
a corridor at Corpus Christi College Oxford, was shown, under 
the title of “The Quaker Family" in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
in 1838 and excited much attention. 
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After this we come to the sad story of my grandfather's 
iliness and death. 

“Ciroumetances", says my mother, “connected with their 
business affaire took my Father and mother to France in 1838, 
accompanied by my Uncle Lewis Allen, “ They went to a little 
town called Samer, not far from Boulogne, intending only to stay 
for a few days. While there, their kindly French hostess, 
seeing my Grandfather's condition, persuaded them to consult her 
own doctor, a Mons. Cagzin. His treatment did him so much good 
that they decided to send for the children and spend the winter 
in the dull little place. My mother describes the many dis- 
tressing ups and downs, characteristic of such a comolaint, that 
followed this apparent improvement. Gradually it became but too 
evident that the patient was slowly sinking, and a time of ter- 
rible anxiety for my Grandmother and her tro elder davghters fol- 
lowed, ending in his death in April 1839. My mother mentions 
that one day they had the great pleasure and comfort of a visit 
from Elizabeth Fry who was passing through the town in the 
course of one of her evangelistic journeys, and came in while 
the horses were being chenged. 

‘"fhoee who have never gone through the melancholy exper- 
dence” she writes “oon little imagine the triale attendant on 
the death of an Englishman in a foreign land, nor the many dif- 
ficulties that arise in connection with it". They would have 
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been almost ineurmountable but for the fact that the kind doctor 
in attendance happened to be the Mayor of the town. 

All the boys except little Philip had been sent back to 
Rngland some time before. In February Joe end Fred had left for 
Ackworth School. 

among other old papers, I have found notes, made by their 
eieter Sarah, of an addrees which their father gave them before 
starting, in view of this important change in their lives. 
Evidently he was labouring under the grievous sense that he 
might see these young sons no more: a foreboding which proved 
to be but too well founded. 

In broken tones he told them something of his own early 
experienee, when he too, while still but @ youth, was left 
fatheriess; and how the influence of his mother had meant every— 
thing to him. He earnestly warned them against the temta- 
tions to which they would now be exposed, and entreated them 
always to revember the valuable lessons they had received from 
their mother, ever since they were little children. Later as 
he wetched them depart, he wae moved to tears. He never saw 
them again. 

My Grandfather's rewains were brought back to England 
end were interred in the Friends' Burial ground at Ratcliff, 
long since dicused; by the side of hie parente who had been 
laid there mony yeare before. He wae only forty seven when he 
died. 
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After she became a widow in 1839, my Grandmother had a 
hard struggle to bring up her large family, for most of her 
considerable fortune had been lost in the general crash. But 
she nobly rose to the oceasion, and displayed, says my mother, 
"wonderful business capacity in dealing with the complicated 
state in which her affairs had been left." In her later life 
she settled down with her unmarried sons in @ charming little 
house at Stoke Newington, and there I remember her as the kindly 
grandmother, always ready to welcome her children and grand 
children. She died in 1862. 

All my five Uncles were delightful men, with their father's 
charm, and an added gift of humour, of which I can find no trace 
in the few letters left by him. In each it was different and 
personal to himself. All have now passed on; but for those 
who knew them, their memory will ever be fresh end fragrant. 

My simple tale is now ended. 

“As one by one we turn the pages of the past for a brief 
moment it is repeopled for us and lives again. It is gone 
beyond recall. Yet we know that once it was, and that to the 
men and women, who bore their little part in it, what we call 
the past was ae real, as human, as palpitating and absorbing as 


the life of every one of us today . rae oe It has been j 
i 


truly said that in all but the rarest cases no man survives as 


a living memory beyond the second generation. All knowledge 


him perishes with those who knew the touch of his hand, the tone 
of his voice, the light of hie eyes. He must have had a singu- 
larly potent personality, for good or for 111 who, in private 
life, could hope to surmount this test." 

So, many years ago, wrote my late brother Clement, yet it 
is true, nevertheless, that it is these obscure, little known 
lives which form the basis of national character. What they 
are the nation as a whole will be. Let us then not despise 
the day of email things, or look back with scorn on ancestors 

inert prenona 
who, while they filled but ansmeti place in the public eye, 
tilled their own little plot, and tended it faithfully .- 


ELIZABETH STURGE. 


BRISTOL 1931. 


APPENDIX 


LETTERS by BARNA ALLS. 
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Tne following letters vere adéresee’ by Manneh Allen to 
her cousin Pricctila Knight of chelmeford. They all belong to 
the ten years preeeding the year 1620 when Priecilia Fnicht 
died. Her death must have been a greet ericf, for ohe war 
my crest sunt's most intimate friend and ecorrespomient. She 
writes to her «ith great freedom, both about her own interests 
and their family affairs. Sometimee when the matter in hand 
decomes Vory confidentiel, she goes off into shorthand, shich 
ewidently they both unéeretood. 

Like other young people, the Allene were fond of cight-cecing, 
oné when anything eepectally interesting wae on foot, tried to 
see as much af they could. Some of her letters give graphic 
eecounte of euch expeditions. 

the letter written in 1611 in which Mannah contrasts the 
lumury ¢ispleyed at the Prince Regent*e fete with the eidesprest 
Sietrecs then prevalent, alludes to the terrible evffering of 
the Poor, omtng to the very hich price of breed, and other dic 
estrous concesuences of that long-draen out war. Those eritten 
in 1814 refer to the time when the allied eovereiene met in 
Lonéon, after the defeat of Napoleon, to settle the affaire of 
Rurope. It wae during this vicit thet the Czar Alexander I 
became interested in the Quakers, ae I have menticned in sy 
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account of "illiom Allen F.R.5. One letter describes an ts- 
promtu call which the Gmperor paid on the femily of a Friend 
near Brighton. 

The later letters give some idea of my great sunt's 
literary interests and powere as a critic. Incidentally the 
allueion to "Reb Roy® helpe us to realise the exeiterent caused 
by Sir Salter Scott*s novele ac year after year they appeared. 

The lest letter deseribes a strange landing at Boulogne. 


E. S. 
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. ies Lee 


London 7th mo. 1611. 


Thilet I am on the subject of gadding IT will tell thee 
of another exploit I had. The papers tave undoubtedly inform 
od you that the Prince Reret to gratify the Public allowed his 
onlace to be shown for « fer daye efter the menificent fete 
with the tabler set out in the eame orier, the plete having 
peen cleanel end replaced ar st the time of the enterteinnent. 
They likesice cave you I expect » diem] picture of the crowi- 
ing and @ieeeters which unfortunately took place, but they did 
not I apprehend ad@ shat wae nevertheless true that thy sober 
cousin was emonget the crosd. Dr. Kitchen cent the tnighte 
e ticket of adeieeion and I joined their party. Se went in 
the fore pert of the day by which meane se escaped the soret 
of the preceure, tho se hed sufficient to frighten ue enough 
em@ alacet wich ourcelves st home agein once oF tuice; though 
ahen we were once safe within the doors se vere amply paid for 
the trouble. Carlton Mouse in itedlf ie o grand epectaciea, 
particularly es it hae been new fitted up for thie splendid 
cocesion. ke the palace iteelf sae not swfficimt to contain 
the guerte, the Princes had temporsry pavilions erected tn the 
eaptens where the eomany ext down to dine oF wp. The Prince'r 
pavilion wee fitted up im the Gothic style, ant the decorations 
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of the table rere magnificent beyond onything IT ever saw. 
Besice all the Royal plate that the whole family could furnish, 
there uae the Ting*s gold service, But it is not necessary 
for me to enter into detail, you most likely know ae much about 
it ae report oan convey to you. 1 could scarcely help rogret- 
ting whilet surveying the cuperd seme that at = time of such 
ceneral national dictress eo much should have been levished to 
no Little persoee. But those who are advocates for the Prince 
cay that he had in view the tradespeople and manufacturers sho 
are em-loyed ebout the Court and who have suffered such letely 
in goncewenee of the indisposition of the Eing which hae prevent- 
ed the Court and birthdeye from being held ac usual, Apropos 
of hie Majesty the good old tho’ affiteted Honerch ie thought 
to be very near the closing scene: hie diesolution ie looked 


for every day. — ———— 


HAMMAR ALLER. 


London 6 month 12th 1814. 
Dear Priccille, 
chee deotred me to cand thee word if I went to the other 
ond of the town yeoterday and how I was gratified. 1 did go 
end wy brother Charles after he Left our house yeoterday met 
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aith bueinese which detained him in tom and he went sleo. Se 
could not get into eo favovreble a situation es Ana and I had 
but he got into the hall. After all our trouble and toiling 
we had near minced it for by six o'clock qgueris were stationed 
at all the svemer to Fife Youse end the firet guard hed taken 
ite etand juet as we got up. We efvilly stept on one side to 
Lct_the soldiers noog, tot tmosing what they were after, and 
by that means we lost our opportunity; when se attempted to co 
down the paseege leading to the private door se were stopped by 
pointed bayonets and told they were ordered to let none pase 
without an express order in writing showing they had business ' 
at the house. fe aecsured them we were going to the house on 
buciness, but they caid our vord alone would not euthorise their 
ouffering ue to pase. At length one of them, eceing our éilenma 
and thinking I suppose that we had no intention to cheat oF mob, 
told ue there wae another avenue he believed not yet guarded, 
end if we were quick we might perhaps get round that way; thee 
may be sure ee did not gant a eecond hint and fortunately ve got 
there juet in time. our friend Roster (7) etationed Ann and 
mycelf in a cituation which commanded the whole extent from the 
entrance thro’ the hell, up the grand etairosee to the drawing 
room door, and thence back to the dining room door. Re took 
our stand sbout seven o'clock, and then the company begen to 
come. Firet came Lord and Ledy Castlereagh (1). I suppose 
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thov knowest the ceremony at great houses ic time managed, the 
footmen of the pueste announce them as they arrive to the scr- 
wants stationed at the entrance door; theoe give the name to 
othere stationed along the Hall, up the etatrease to the dras- 
ing room door, so that we heard all the names distinctly — 
eevoral times. Sext to Lord and Ledy Castlereagh came the 
Royal Dukee, firet Kent and Suswex, then Oumsberland and York; 
then the Rueelan Ambaceador and hie Lady: then came a fex of 
the Melieh nobility and a long tribe of foreign generals and 
Prinees: Prince Royal of Pruseia, ~ I suppose the Zing’s 
orother; Prince of furtesburg, Prince of Uecklenburgh, General 
Pleteff, Mlucher ete. ete. A Little before & came the Prince 
Regent, then the Ting of Pruesia followed by bie eons — very 
interesting lede. Soon after the Prince of Orange dreseed in 
deep orange uniform, to my thinking a very pleasing gentec] 
looking young man, elegant in hie form, though somewhat inclin- 
6 to the picturesque, Nestly the last came the Maperor ani 
the Duchess of Cléenburgh: the Smperor and the Duchese rerarble 
one another extremely. I think the King of Pruceia a hend- 
somer man than the Bsperor, but I think the countenance of the 
latter more open and pleasing and there is comethifg in hie 
manner ani eppeorance altogether which seame to lospire confid- 
ence. They were all dreeeed in full Court dreee or uniform 
and it we curious to obrerve the different degreas of respect 
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paid by Lord Liverpool to his quests: to most of them he did 
not go beyond the drawing room door: the Royel Dukee he re- 
eotved at the head of the etairs: for the Prince he went quite 
to the bottom of the etairs, made a very low obeleance which 
the Prince returned with a elight, but dienified, inclinstion 
of the head, and then preceded him upstairs. But to receive 
the Raperor and the Ting of Pruneia Lord Liverpool went to the 
Bell door. 

There vere reversal people of consequence waiting in the 
eateroom to cee them pase, among the reset come of Lord Liver- 
pool's own reletions. Before @inner was announced the houce 
eteward came ond said if any lady or gentleman siched to oce 
the dinner table they might just walk round the room if they 
rould be very quick; accordingly we all tripped after him and 
e cuperd ect ovt it wast the dishes of cource were all covered 
eo that we omld not cee the provisions, but euch a profusion 
of plete, flowere, lighte 4c. 40, as was quite dagzling. ‘te 
then returned to our stations and saw them pase in order to 
dimner. firet came Lord Liverpool, then the Fing of Prussia 
hanging the ‘uchese of Oldenburgh, then the Baperor handing 
Lady Liverpool, then the Prinee Negent and Ruceian Agbacsador's 
Lay. Then I don't know how they went for my eyee followel 
the firet efx os far ae I could see then. te cot several 
peeps at them whilet they were at dinner by watching when the 
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doors were open. At ten o*clock they went off to the Opera, 
and then, there being nothing more to be seen, we thought we 
might se well get home. It was barely dark and the crowd 
ecareely began to collect. Se went directly to fertaineter 
Bridge: the tide served: we took a boat, rowed down to London 
Bridge, came slong the beck otreete without the leset molesta- 
tion and were at home by eleven. The Saterman who rowed us caid 
the Bmperor wae to go dow the river on second day to see the 
fect Indie Docks ond Greenwich and that he was engaged to be 
of the rowers. The Emperor is to go in the City barges. 

And now dear Prieeille having nearly filled my letter I 
chink I say af well eend it off tomorrow, as by the time thee 
reach Chelsrford I may meet with some gore adventures sorth 
communicating; tut I shall not be anxious to get a sight of 
there erent folke now: having hed so good a view of thes it 
*ill be scarcely worth while getting into a crowd te catch a 
transient clones; but I can searcely deseribe te thee the cencs- 
tions I feel when T think of the near chance I had of miseing 
it eltogether; by being stopped by the Guards I only saved ny 
éistance by about 2 pinute. eee eeeeeene 

‘rom thy affectionate Cousin, 
naunan ALLER. 
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. Hew Road, 7th mo. 10th 1814. 


Dear Priscilis, 

Laet evenine after T had 4iepetched my letter, hearing 
® rumour that Lord Sellincton sas going to the dinner to which 
he sae invited by the merchants at Guildhall in an open landau 
accompanied by Mucher, I thought I should like to get a view 
of him. Tho dinner war to be at seven co there seamed plenty 
of time and the teo girle and I eet off. Se went to a tatlor's 
shon et the corner of St. Paule where we eaited about balf an 
our, but the crowd not collecting much, we thought we sould 
valk towards Cheapeide. Ae we were going thro® St. Paul'e 
ee ee ee wy 
he gave me thy letter and sould hove us go into « pastrycook's 
chop where he treated ue very gentlemanly an4é the assieted uc 
into St. Peul's churchyard (within the raile) where we could 
eee without being inconvenienced from the crowds Se had before 
mode on attempt to get within; but they would not open the getes 
under sizpenoe apiece, and before we set out, thinking we night 
perhaps ret into some little prees, we had taken out our purser 
and watcher and forcot to put some emall change in our pockete 
eo that se hed not eizpence among us. I confess I felt some- 
what ashame in applying to John to lend us 1/6, especially 
# John Cendler: later married Maria Enight eieter of Priectlis. J 
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after he bad treated ue eo cavalierly at the pastry cooks‘; 
but there war no alternative between that and ggbbing . 
However I no sooner made the low ctate of my pocket known than 
with utmort sood humour he took us round and {ranked us in, 
but ac he could not stop, he left us and soon after he wee gone 
Wellington and Slucher came by in a cloeed chariot; they drove 
eo fart that we could but just glimpse them; it wae more the 
name of eecing them than any enticfaction in the view ... .....- 


I euppore you have heard of the Smperor*s vieit to the 
Friends in Guesex. I have seen a letter shich came from a 
young woman tn the houce at the time. It seems the Sancror 
hed seweral timer expreeced a wish to see the incide of a Friend's 
house and a Friend at Brighton - John Glasier- had been informed 
thet the Smperor would call on him in peecing thro’ the tos: 
secerdingly the Duchess of Gldenburgh and he set off on foot 
from the Inn ineog.; but their persone were soon recogniced, 
and then the ueval clamsour began and they were obliged to run 
back to the Inn ae fact as they could for shelter and of course, 
as they thought, give up their project. Sut oc they vere pac- 
eing thie farmhouse, which wae a house quite by iteelf, by the 
Foad, the Duchese saw there were some women Friende at the 
windos ond jogged the Umperor who was looking at amap. He 
immediately cried out to the postillion to stop, jumped out and 
eaid he hed often wished to see the incide of a Quakers house 
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(the nesepaper says Aeuse, but this young woman heard hie 
gay Quaker) might he go in? The master of the house came 
forvard temotiately and invited him in. Me then wont back for 
the Duchess and eald che then alighted and took hold of the 
Friend's arm and the Mmeror escorted his wife. They vent all 
over the house, garden and some of the fields. They seamed 
much pleaeei and said several times "It is very neat*. They 
eftersards partook of a sort of cold collation and on taking 
lesve the ‘mohece Ekiesed the somen ané the Mmperor ecaluted then 
a le Fuece, that ie just touched their cheeke. Moreover the 
Bmeror satd on going “Remember me to your brethren; that ic 
I mean your Friends in general, tell thes I shall often think 
of ther and T hope they sill do the came by me. The name of 
the Friend is Nathaniel Rickman: his wife fe 2 first courin 
of Mary Dannte; her hare wae Robinson before her marriage: I 
know them very well: she ic a very pretty young woman and ured 
to be reckoned the Sugsex Beauty. They are a very respectable 
family, bordering on the genteel and it is seid ae suitable a 
house ot the Imperor could have come to. Some of the Prince 
Segent’'e servants who were vith them told some of the household 
that there sere thousands sho sould give hundreds of pounde for 
the honor they had hed done them. | 
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London 4th mo. 22. 1815. 


Wy dear Pricctlia, 
no kee segs vee I have waded through Hume three timer; 

thou wilt cive me eredit for perseverance. 1 think him the beset 
hictorian se bave, and perhaps imartial, excepting shen the 
Stuart family ie concerned; and there it fe evident that he ie 
etrongly Diaere?. Ne ic eald to poesese a childich fancy for 
Tings and royelty, and in religious matters an all unhinging — 
cubtilty, which are considere! great foulte in a work of that 
Gesertption. Ke was a Scotchman and I suppose from his boyhood 
heé imbibed all the prejudices of hie countrymen in favour of 
their darling Queen. I know not how elee to account for the 
favowreble point of view in which he endeavours to place her 
daring vicee, 1 think we ore much ta want of a good history 
of Englend. ‘Thou wilt perecive quite as much undue bise in 
favour of Charlee. 

A*propoe hast thou seen Lord Byron‘e stanzae on the Prince 
Regent caucing 2 tomb to be opened which contained the bonss 
of Henry Sth and Charlee I to mike a vault for hie farily’ 
I think these met be the libellous etangas which gave so much 
offence, anéd for which he was obliged for o time to get out of 
the way ........- 


London 7th mo. 14th 1816, 


My dear Privoilla, 

our cousine on the Continent I hear are getting on comfor~ 
table: a letter wae received from them yesterday dated Antwerp 
which gave « very agreeable account = that is I mean that they 
sere all well and hed met with no unpleasant ocourreness. 
Daniel fanbury went aerose to Calais with thes. They bad gather 
a long paseage, ten hours; all the family very olek exeepting 
Cousin Willfom ... ... I hawe read "Ghrieteabelie*, the 
poem if T miotake not, from which the author (I cannot just now 
call to mind bie name) pretentgs thet Scott framed his *Lay". 
Sow unleer he had been kind enough to tell the world eo, I 
think rearcely an individual would have discovered the resemb- 
lance. For py part I could not discover any trace of even a 
foundation for the "Lay — though I read £t over a second time 
for the exclusive purpone of endeavouring to find at least some 
cause for such en assertion (nothing elee I ap sure would have 
induce me to cive it 2 second reading) ....... T oall ite 
phece of barcfaoed effrontery of the author to make the assem 
tione he has; but perhape others may perceive a resemblance tho* 
I do not, if thou hast read it I should like thy opinion of it. 
sevesee+s Hast thou seen any account of the new appearance 
lately diecovered in the eun, supposed to be some planetary oF 
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at least opaque body, fallen into it? ....... T suppose 
before thie you have heard that the ‘wedding day ts fixed for 
next 4th day week. Charles intended civing notice of it last 
week to hic relations. I don’t know whether he 414 or not - 
thet ie I mean to Uneles and Aunts. I shall be heartily gied 
when the bustle ie all over! I do not yet know whether they 
will teke a journey or not: but if they do, it #111 not be just 
at prerent. I hear the poctman at a distance so must conclude. 

Thy affectionate cousin, 

Sanash Allen. 


New Road, 2nd mo. 27th 1818. 
Dear Friecilia, 
aceecesse I have been diligent in enquiring 
at ceversl Libraries since I received thy determination res- 
pecting “Roy Roy"; but he fe tn euch sondrous reqert that there 
is no Catehing a climpee of him. A few days ago a gentlemen 
ané eycel’ entered a Library together. We brushed before ae 
and I woe not aware it wae of consequence to sake a push so let 
him pece at he eeemet in a bustle. He asked for “Rob Roy* it 
wos hended to him and I had the mortification of seeing bin 
— bad of her brother Charles Allen to Mlizabeth Marris: 
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march off with it. I was thou mayst euppose not a little 
vexoi at miceing him so narrovly, “two vibrations of the 
pendulum“ would have eaved it; however it can't be helped. At 
one Library where I have books occasionally the man has my name 
down and her promiced. to reserve it: whether he will or not 

I cannot cay. I pean to enquire daily and ae coon es ever I 
get it will forward it per oconoh ...... 

I have reen Chalmers’ Dircources, but have not reed then, 
end from the little I éi@ see T think 4t fe a book that will 
require to be read with considerable attention. Naet thon seen 
the Life of fateon Bishop of Lendaff? I understand 4¢ has been 
conridered danrerous and hae been bought up. Tf am eurpriced 
at it for T thought he was always considered se remarkably ortho- 
diz: he wrote a very sable reply to Paine's "Age of Reason®. 
“Fob Roy* ie this moment come in, eo T must give over to get 
introduced to him. ....... We bawe just got thro’ nearly one 
volume of "“llob Toy” but have not seen enough to pronounce any 
kind of judgment on the sork, or even to discover the drift of 
the suthor. (ne thing however we may perceive I think even in 
thie erly stege = that 1t 4s the work of @ Uneher band. 

Sc our oourin Gm. Miller ie bringing hie"eon up quite a 
Spartan. I understand the poor Little chicken sas dipped in 
cold water alnost ae coon as it was born, and that it fe reeulerly 


#* Sillisp Allen Willer 7.R,8., M.D. 1617=1870. 


dipped every day and the whole of ite sanagement end treat- 
ment fe on that plan ....+.s++ 


Thy affectionate Cousin, 
BANRAH ALLEN. 


SANEAU ALLEN ae$ 32 to her Cousin rriscilis Enight. 
London, Seventh day (1816) 


Sear Priecilla, 
e«+eeeee IX BFeooiwed thine the other day. 
Cur Bible Keetiag sae but a etupid one; if Hughes hed not 
bem there we ghoulé have bad no good epesaker end even he 
wae not hincelf I believe he wae labouring under inéic- 
position. The Suke of Kent war in the Chair, which, in- 
Se@penient cf the csauce for which ve set and which I hope 
#111 aleaye operate co as to keep cur better feelings alive, 
wae the oly thing which cave interest to the meeting. 
fe are glad to hear that you have taken up Maria’e care 
in eorneet: if 1t should be thought necessary to coneult a 
physician se shall be pleseed to accommodate her and Aunt 
whilet they ere in town. 
Mid we eend Elise word the week before last that 
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Unele Wm. Naresh and bie son Josiah who were down in Kent 

on bueinese took a trip over to France = or was ft after she 
left? losever they did crons from Dover to Boulogne, sccor— 
panied by a omall party of Kentish friends and cousine. 

‘hen they eppreached the French coset, the Somen ae ucucl 
flocked round the verrel to take them on Shere. One sosen 
came un, looked at Uncle S41lfem, shook her head and rant 
oway. Ancther came and went, then a third. At length throe 
of the women, after consulting together, came forward and 
offered, one to take hie legs, the other two to support hie 
body. Tie felt some little reluctance to setting forsnrd 

in thic style, execting ar Sterne makee hie French Barber 
cay about hie wic, an fimmereion fn the ocean. However there 
wae no clternative, so he was obliged to submit an@ being 
‘imponed to meke merry #ith the efituation, he aguecd hirmecir 
with joking the somen and chucking them under the chin. This 
eo amuced them and their companions that he pretty soon had 
the whole clan, amounting to above a hundred, round him. 
Josiah, Ga been enatehed up and carried ashore among the 
firet, seeing hie father approach at a dietance vith all 

thic erowd and burctle, became alarmed, and thought some 
cerious ecoident hed befallen hie father and with the remein- 
der of the speetatore on land, advaneed to weet the ooning 
tribe, ond see whet it could all mean: however they were SZ 
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' pretty soon convinced that it was a comic not a tracic 


scene, and Uncle ®m. was landed amid the grinning and 
hilarity of the Gallic throng who I should think met be 
reag@y to conclude that John Bull himeelf ene coming among 
them in propria persona. 


Thy affectionate couein, 
BANNAN ALLER. 
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